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1883. all the Provinces. He resolved also to abolish the
The insert restrictions upon native magistrates,, and to give
BllL them the right of trying Europeans. Macaulay
did much the same thing on the Council of Lord
William Bentinck when he took from British sub-
jects in the Mofussil the right of appealing to the
Supreme Court at Calcutta. He substituted the
Sudder Court, which was the Company's and not
the King's, but administered justice to the people.
" If it is not fit for that purpose/' wrote Macaulay,
" it ought to be made so. If it is, ... why should
we except a mere handful of settlers from its
jurisdiction?551 For this proposal the English
Press in India assailed Macaulay with indescribable
scurrility. Lord Bipon gave District Magistrates
jurisdiction over Europeans in the Provinces, as
they already had in the Presidency towns. The
measure which conferred it upon them was called
the Ilbert Bill, from the name of the Legal Member
who had charge of it in Council. But, as a matter
of fact, it was drawn up before Mr. Ilbert2 arrived in
India* and the Bill was really Lord Ripon's own.
Though approved by the Government at home,
and unimpeachably just, it excited such furious
opposition from the planting interest that the
privilege of claiming a mixed jury, half native, half
European, was given to Europeans charged before
a District Magistrate or Sessions Judge. Rash
experiments are peculiarly dangerous in India, but
Lord Ripon's expert advisers knew very well what
they were about. Although educated Hindus,
and even Mohammedans, are not always fit for
high executive office, their judicial qualities are
conspicuous, and Privy Councillors accustomed to
try Indian Appeals think the most highly of native
Judges. Lord Ripon's policy was exaggerated on

1  Trevelyan's Life of Macaulay y i. 403.

2  Afterwards Sir Courtenay Ilbert